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This  monograph  examines  the  suitability  of  the  US  Army  Light 
Infantry  Division's  division-base  structure  to  execute  counterguerrilla 
doctrine.  Since  the  adoption  of  AlrLand  Battle  doctrine  by  the  US  Army 
in  1982,  there  has  been  an  Increasing  call  to  move  the  US  Army  division 
base  to  the  brigade  and,  in  essence,  fix  the  brigade  structure  with  its 
own  organic  combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  structure. 
While  there  has  been  considerable  study  of  this  proposal  with  regards  to 
heavy  brigades  and  divisions  in  mid-  to  high-intensity  conflict,  tnere 
has  been  little  examination  of  the  light  Infantry  division  and  virtually 
none  of  low-intensity  conflict.  In  light  of  this  apparent  void,  this 
monograph  analyzes  brigade-  vs.  division-base  organization  for  the  light 
infantry  division  in  one  type  of  operation  that  appears  to  be  applicable 
to  light  infantry  employment  across  the  conflict 
spectrum — counterguerri 1  la  operations. 

The  monograph  first  explores  the  nature  of  guerrilla  operations  on 
the  modern  battlefield  in  both  conventional  and  insurgency  warfare.  It 
then  reviews  US  Army  counterguerrilla  doctrine  in  both  instances.  Next, 
the  organization  and  capabilities  of  the  light  infantry  division  are 
examined.  Finally,  the  congruence  between  counterguerrilla  doctrine  and 
light  infantry  division  organization  is  analyzed.  Additionally,  the 
ability  of  the  division-base  organization  to  adapt  to  emerging  doctrine 
is  examined. 

The  monograph  concludes  that  the  current  light  infantry  division 
division-base  organization  does  support  current  counterguerrilla 
doctrine.  Further,  it  finds  that  the  organizational  principles  in  the 
US  Army's  counterguerrilla  doctrine  accurately  address  the  likely 
complexion  of  guerr.lla  warfare  on  the  modern  conventional  or 
counterinsurgency  battlefield.  The  monograph  also  concludes  that  the 
division-base  organization  is  fully  capable  of  adapting  to  emerging  US 
Army  doctrine  for  contingency  operations  or  reinforcement  of  forward 
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SFCTTQN  I:  INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  adoption  of  a  more  maneuver-based  doctrine  by  the  US 
Army,  there  has  been  a  continuing  controversy  over  the  suitability  of 
the  division-base  structure  to  support  that  doctrine.  A  survey  of 
recently  published  material  reveals  four  major  studies,  seven  monographs 
and  four  Journal  articles  covering  the  subject.1  Alir^3t  all  these 
studies  and  articles  argue  for  the  reorganization  of  US  Army  divisions 
from  a  division-base  structure  to  a  brigade-base  structure.2 

Most  of  these  arguments,  however,  are  made  in  the  context  of  mid- 
to  high-intensity  conflict  only.3  When  considering  the  complexity, 
speed  and  nonlinear  character  of  mid-  to  high-L.censity  conflict,  the 
drive  to  a  smaller,  easier  to  handle  organization  is  understandable  and 
warrants  the  considerable  thought  now  being  done  in  this  area. 
Additionally,  the  modernization  of  the  US  Army's  heavy  forces  and  the 
Army's  continuing  focus  on  possible  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  further 
fuel  the  concentration  on  organizational  change  in  the  mid-  to 
high-intensity  conflict  arena.  Unfortunately,  the  considerable  emphasis 
on  organizational  change  for  the  high  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum  may 
result  in  a  collateral  change  in  structure  at  the  low  end  of  the 
conflict  spectrum. 

It  is  almost  universally  recognized  that  the  the  most  likely 
employment  for  the  US  Army  in  the  foreseeable  future  is  in  low  intensity 
conflict  <LIC).4  Due  to  this  recognition,  there  has  also  been  a 
resurgence  in  doctrine,  organization  and  conceptual  thinking  in  the  US 
Army  about  LIC.  As  a  result  of  this  resurgence,  as  well  as  a 
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substantial  shortfall  In  strategic  deployment  assets,  the  Army  In  the 
mid-1980's  fielded  five  new  light  Infantry  divisions  as  well  as  a  number 
of  additional  special  operations  organizations.5 

The  light  infantry  division  has  Its  primary  application  in 
low-intensity  conflict  but  is  intended  for  use  in  mid-  to  high-intensity 
conflict  as  well.  Although  many  of  the  missions  that  the  light  Infantry 
division  could  expect  to  receive  are  comparable  <lf  not  the  same)  as  a 
heavy  division,  the  environment  that  the  light  Infantry  division  is 
expected  to  fight  in  and  the  methods  it  uses  are  materially  different. 
The  light  infantry  division  Is  expected  to  operate  In  the  full  range  of 
LIC  mlsslons-lnsurgency  and  counterinsurgency,  combatting  terrorism, 
peacekeeping  operations,  and  peacetime  contingency  operations.6 
Additionally,  the  division  is  capable  of  operations  in  mid-  to 
hlgh-lntenslty  conflict  against  opposing  light  forces  in  any  terrain, 
against  any  opposing  force  in  restrictive  terrain  or,  if  augmented, 
against  opposing  heavy  forces  in  "more  open,  hilly,  and  partially 
forested  or  urbanized  terrain."7 

There  has  been,  however,  a  lack  of  scrutiny  of  the  appropriateness 
of  a  brigade-base  structure  versus  a  division-base  for  the  light 
infantry  division.  Of  the  studies  and  articles  on  the  subject  cited 
above,  only  three  deal  wholly  with  the  light  division.  Of  these,  all 
tackle  the  question  in  the  realm  of  mid-  to  high-intensity  conflict. 

Only  one  of  the  many  studies  done  on  this  subject  addresses  LIC.8 

Adopting  a  brigade-base  organization  without  an  analysis  of  its 
impact  on  the  light  Infantry  division  could  prove  an  error.  This  is 
especially  true  if  the  Army  goes  into  its  most  likely  conflict  arena 
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<LIC)  with  an  improper  organizational  structure.  It  is  as  critical, 
however,  at  the  higher  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum.  Light  Infantry 
divisions  have  a  significant  role  in  reinforcing  forward  deployed  Army 
forces  as  well  as  operating  as  part  of  contingency  forces  that  would 
likely  be  employed  in  raid-  to  high-intensity  conflict.9 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  analyze  the  appropriateness  of  the 
light  infantry  division  division-base  structure.  In  order  to  fit  the 
analysis  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  full  range  of  light  infantry 
division  missions,  counter guerri 1  la  operations  will  be  the  basis  for 
examination.  "The  most  common  combat  role  in  which  the  division  will 
conduct  operations  will  be  executing  counterguerrilla  missions."10  As 
an  integral  part  of  counterinsurgency  warfare,  counterguerrilla 
operations  are  one  of  the  most  complex,  difficult  and  risky  of  the 
possible  light  Infantry  division  missions  in  LIC.  Additionally,  one  of 
the  most  likely  missions  for  the  light  infantry  division  in  mid-  to 
high-intensity  conflict  is  rear  area  combat  operations  (RACO).11  Many 
aspects  of  RACO  will  involve  counterguerrilla  operations. 
Counterguerrilla  operations,  then,  appear  to  transverse  the  conflict 
spectrum  and  consequently  should  provide  a  sound  vehicle  for  rigorous 
analysis  of  the  issue  at  hand. 

The  method  I  will  use  to  conduct  this  analysis  is  to  first  describe 
the  guerrilla  threat  facing  the  light  Infantry  division.  Then,  the  US 
Army  doctrine  to  counter  the  threat  will  be  presented.  This  will  be 
followed  with  a  presentation  of  the  organization  and  capabilities  of  the 
light  infantry  division.  The  capability  of  the  light  infantry  division 
structure  to  execute  the  doctrine  will  then  be  analyzed.  Finally,  a 
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short  discussion  of  the  Army's  future  concepts  for  LIC  will  be  presented 
along  with  an  analysis  of  the  capability  of  the  current  light  Infantry 
division  structure  to  adapt  to  this  vision. 

SECTION  II:  THE  THREAT 

Modern  warfare  Is  characterized  by  nonlinear  operations. 

Regardless  of  the  Intensity,  location,  duration,  or  belligerents,  modern 
war  will  have  a  discontinuous  appearance.  Operations  across  a  wide 
front  and  throughout  the  entire  depth  of  the  operational  area  will  be 
the  norm  whether  the  war  be  revolutionary  or  nuclear.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  many. 

The  speed  with  which  today's  forces  can  concentrate  and  the 
high  volumes  of  supporting  fires  they  can  bring  to  bear  will 
make  the  intermingling  of  opposing  forces  inevitable. 

Similarly,  from  the  first  hours  of  battle,  deep 
reconnaissance,  air  mobility,  long  range  fires,  and  special 
operating  forces  (SOF)  will  blur  the  distinction  between 
front  and  rear.12 

Soviet  doctrine  calls  for  a  wide  variety  of  forces  to  operate  in 
the  enemy  rear  area,  each  employing  guerrilla  tactics.  Among  the  many 
types  of  forces  employing  these  tactics  are  enemy  controlled  agents, 
enemy  sympathizers,  terrorists,  and  unconventional  warfare  units. 
Airborne  and  airmobile  units  will  often  conduct  special  or 
unconventional  warfare  missions  in  the  enemy  rear  area  and  will  use 
guerrilla  tactics  as  well.  Additionally,  regular  combat  units  may 
conduct  raids,  ambushes  and  reconnaissance  missions  in  the  enemy  rear 
area  and  may  also  employ  guerrilla  tactics.13  "Guerrillas,  SOF  and 
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terrorists  will  seek  to  avoid  set-piece  battles  and  to  strike  at 
scattered  points  of  vulnerability.*14 

Guerrilla  warfare  in  the  enemy  rear  area  will  be  executed  to 
support  the  primary  air- land  operations  In  the  close  battle  area  and 
conventional  deep  operations  by  regular  ground  forces. 

Absence  of  a  continuous  front,  considerable  dispersal  of  the 
troops  and  presence  of  exposed  flanks  and  large  gaps  all 
promote  mobile  operations,  bold  envelopments,  deep  flanking 
movements,  swift  attainment  of  the  enemy's  flanks  and  rear, 
and  sudden  and  decisive  strikes  from  different  directions.15 

To  achieve  these  results,  the  Soviets  plan  to  employ  deep  attacks  by 

heliborne,  airborne,  and  amphibious  units  as  well  as  deliberate 

operations  by  armored  forces.16 

The  result  of  this  view  of  modern  battle  is  that  US  forces  will 
simultaneously  encounter  conventional  forces  employing  both  conventional 
and  guerrilla  tactics,  unconventional  forces  employing  guerrilla  tactics 
and  guerrillas  proper  all  in  close  proximity  on  the  modern  mid-  to 
high-intensity  battlefield.  Remarkably,  this  view  of  the  mid-  to 
high-intensity  battlefield  Is  not  unlike  that  of  an  insurgency. 

Insurgencies  are  each  unique.  Nevertheless,  four  general  patterns 
appear.  Insurgencies  can  be  classified  as  subversive,  critical -cel  1 , 
traditional  or  mass  oriented.1"'’  Of  these,  the  most  sophisticated  and 
prevalent  (at  least  in  terms  of  possible  US  Involvement)  is  the 
mass-oriented  insurgency.18  This  type  of  insurgency  generally  follows  a 
Maoist  form  and  is  described  in  three  phases  each  presenting  a  different 
type  of  threat  to  the  counterinsurgent. 
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Phase  I,  the  latent  and  Incipient  phase.  Is  the  organizational 
phase.  It  involves  a  great  deal  of  political  action  and  organization. 
Activity  is  normally  covert  and  Is  designed  to  discredit  the  government 
and  gain  influence  over  the  population.  Major  violence  is  avoided.  The 
second  phase,  guerrilla  warfare,  is  dominated  by  armed  conflict.  The 
Insurgents  step  up  their  attacks  on  the  government.  They  seek  to 
control  large  areas  of  territory  and  Install  their  own  government.  The 
objective  is  to  cause  the  government  to  overextend  itself  by  having  to 
protect  areas  it  controls  while  attempting  to  recover  areas  lost  to  the 
Insurgents.  The  final  phase  is  the  war  of  movement.  In  this  phase, 
organized  insurgent  units  fight  a  generally  conventional  war  against  the 
government's  armed  forces.19 

Normally,  elements  of  all  three  phases  blend  and  often  occur 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  nation  experiencing  the 
insurgency.  At  the  least,  phases  I  and  II  activities  continue  even 
while  the  war  of  movement  is  ongoing.  Occasionally,  an  insurgency  may 
be  defeated  in  one  of  the  phases  and  may  then  revert  to  an  earlier 
phase.  Regardless,  the  overall  effect  Is  that  within  the  same  LIC 
operational  area  ‘'conventional"  warfare  may  coexist  with  pure  guerrilla 
warfare  as  well  as  with  terrorism.^ 

The  final  result,  whether  in  conventional  or  counterinsurgency 
wars,  is  in  Mao  Tsetung's  terms  a  “jig-saw  pattern"  war.  Forces  engaged 
in  conventional  operations  will  find  themselves  engaged  with  guerrillas 
in  their  rear  areas.  Forces  fighting  guerrillas  in  a  counterinsurgency 
campaign  will  find  themselves  fighting  "conventional"  forces  at  the  same 
time.  As  Mao  accurately  described,  modern  warfare  in  any  of  its  forms 
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will  result  in  forces  fighting  simultaneously  on  interior  and  exterior 
lines,  in  possession  and  non-possession  of  their  rear  areas,  and 


continuously  In  encirclement  and  counterencirclement.21 

SECTION  III:  US  ARMY  .COUNTERGUERRILLA  DOCTRINE 

US  Army  counterguerrilla  doctrine  Is  the  result  of  extensive 
American  experience  in  counterguerrl 1  la  operations.  This  experience  is 
primarily  In  counterinsurgency  operations  but  also  Includes,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  experience  in  counterguerrilla  operations  in  conventional 
warfare.  The  basic  doctrine  is  contained  in  four  manuals.  FM  100-5, 
Operations,  provides  the  basic  operating  doctrine  for  US  Army  forces  in 
the  field  regardless  of  level  of  intensity  while  FM  100-20,  Mi  1 itarv 
Operations  In  Low-Intensity  Conflict,  provides  the  basis  for 
counterguerrilla  operations  in  LIC.  FM  90-8,  Counterauerr i 1  la 
Operations,  provides  the  basic  doctrine  for  the  actual  conduct  of 
counterguerrilla  operations  across  the  conflict  spectrum.  FM  90-14, 

Rear  Battle,  contains  the  doctrine  for  tactical  operations  in  the 
friendly  rear  area  primarily  for  conventional  warfare. 

The  basic  operational  and  tactical  concepts  of  the  US  Army's 
AlrLand  Battle  doctrine  apply  to  counterguerrilla  operations.  The 
AirLand  Battle  tenets,  In  particular,  provide  the  guiding  ideas  for  the 
Army's  counterguerrilla  doctrine.  In  terms  of  depth,  counterguerrilla 
operations  are  to  be  conducted  over  large  areas  and  with  minimal 
logistical  support.  The  counterguerrilla  battle  is  to  be  fought  in 
depth  to  delay,  disrupt  and  destroy  the  guerrilla's  uncommitted  forces  . 
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A  minimum  of  reserves  are  kept  so  as  to  allow  the  maximum  U3e  of  forces 
while  retaining  the  ability  to  react  to  unexpected  attacks.22 

In  addition  to  depth,  the  tenets  of  agility  and  synchronization  are 
also  stressed.  Counterguerrilla  operations  require  flexible 
organizations  that  are  adaptive  to  different  situations. 

Counterguerrilla  organizations  must  have  mobility  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  guerrillas.  Successful  counterguerrilla  operations 
also  require  the  effective  and  coordinated  use  of  all  available  combat 
power.  Additionally,  there  must  be  an  effective  integration  of 
non-combat  operations.23 

In  terms  of  techniques,  US  Army  counterguerrilla  doctrine  is 
virtually  the  same  fc  '  LIC  as  well  as  conventional  warfare. 

Nevertheless,  the  differing  environment  between  LIC  and  conventional 
warfare  gives  rise  to  some  fundamental  differences  between  the  doctrine 
for  LIC  and  conventional  warfare.  Therefore,  this  section  will  be 
presented  in  three  parts.  First,  the  doctrine  for  counterinsurgency 
opertlons  will  be  presented.  Second,  the  doctrine  for  conventional 
warfare  will  be  presented.  Finally,  US  Army  organizational  principles 
for  counterguerrilla  operations  will  be  discussed.  As  will  be  seen  from 
this  discussion,  the  doctrine  inherently  recognizes  the  jig-saw  pattern 
of  modern  Insurgency  and  conventional  warfare. 

PART  ll  COUNTERGUERRILLA  DOCTRINE  FOR  COUNTERINSURGENCIES 

United  States  support  to  a  counterinsurgency  effort  follows  an 
Integrative  strategy.  This  strategy  is  known  as  Internal  Defense  and 
Development  (IDAD).  IDAD  strategy  is  essentially  preemptive  and  employs 
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and  Incorporates  a  full  range  of  military  and  civil  programs  to  promote 
growth  In  and  protection  of  the  affected  nation.  IDAD  strategy  has  four 
functions.  They  are  balanced  development,  security,  neutralization  and 
mobl 1 izatlon.24 

Balanced  development  refers  to  the  cultivation  of  political, 
economic  and  social  programs  that  will  address  the  root  causes  of  the 
Insurgency.  This  function  recognizes  the  long  term  aspect  of  the 
counterinsurgency  effort.  Security  encompasses  all  activities  that 
protect  the  population  and  resources  from  the  insurgents  to  allow 
balanced  development  to  take  place.  Neutralization  Involves  separating 
the  Insurgents  from  the  population.  Mobilization  provides  manpower  and 
resources  to  the  affected  nation  while  denying  the  same  to  the 
insurgents.  Significant  military  activity  occurs  in  the  security  and 
neutralization  functions. 25 

The  IDAD  functions  are  achieved  through  the  application  of  four 
guiding  counterinsurgency  principles.  The  four  principles  are  unity  of 
effort,  maximum  use  of  intelligence,  minimum  use  of  violence  and 
responsive  government.  As  guides  to  military  action,  these  principles 
accentuate  the  requirement  for  "coordinated  action  and  centralized 
control  at  all  levels."26  Additionally,  they  underscore  the  elusiveness 
of  the  principle  of  minimum  use  of  violence.  "At  times,  the  best  way  to 
minimize  violence  is  to  use  overwhelming  force.  At  other  times,  it  Is 
necessary  to  proceed  with  caution,  extending  the  duration  but  limiting 
the  intensity  or  scope  of  violence."27 

As  a  consequence  of  these  functions  and  principles,  US  military 
action  in  support  of  a  counterinsurgency  "should  be  part  of  a 
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coordinated  blend  of  available  instruments  of  national  power,  designed 
to  achieve  clearly  defined  political  objectives."28  Although  the  normal 
role  of  US  forces  is  to  augment  US  security  assistance  programs,  direct 
use  of  US  military  resources  to  support  a  counterinsurgency  effort  is 
not  ruled  out.  If  required,  "Ctlhe  United  States  will  use  its  military 
resources  to  provide  support  to  a  host  nations's  counterinsurgency 
operations  in  the  context  of  foreign  internal  defense."2^ 

Foreign  Internal  defense,  or  FID,  "is  the  participation  by  civilian 
and  military  agencies  in  any  of  the  action  programs  another  government 
takes  to  free  and  protect  its  society  from  subversion,  lawlessness  and 
insurgency.*30  In  conducting  FID,  the  United  States  follows  the  IDAD 
concept.31  Operations  by  US  forces  in  FID  “cover  the  entire  spectrum  of 
the  use  of  force."32  Among  the  possible  operations  are  intelligence 
operations,  joint-combined  exercises,  civil-military  operations, 
humanitarian  or  civic  assistance,  logistics  support  operations,  populace 
and  resources  control  operations,  drug  interdiction  operations  and 
tactical  operations.33 

Tactical  operations  focus  on  four  broad  missions.  US  forces 
conduct  operations  to  disrupt  and  destroy  combat  formations.  They  also 
Interdict  external  support  to  the  insurgents.  Additionally,  US  forces 
may  establish  security  screens  to  prevent  insurgent  combat  formations 
from  interfering  with  other  FID  operations.  Finally,  they  may  secure 
key  facilities  and  installations.  The  introduction  of  US  combat  forces 
into  a  nation  to  perform  these  types  of  tactical  operations  indicate  a 
transition  from  LIC  to  war  and  may  permanently  alter  the  conflict.  As  a 
result  these  operations  must  be  limited  in  either  scope  or  duration.34 
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“Generally,  the  purpose  of  military  operations  Is  to  defeat  the  opposing 
force.  The  use  of  armed  forces  in  a  counterguerrilla  role  Is  primarily 
to  provide  enough  internal  security  to  enable  the  host  country  to 
Initiate  COIN  [counterinsurgency]  programs  and  pursue  national 
objectives. "35  it  is  within  this  rather  indistinct  atmosphere  that  US 
Army  counterguerrilla  doctrine  is  articulated. 

US  Army  counterguerrilla  doctrine  seeks  to  achieve  an  appropriate 
balance  between  conventional,  unconventional,  and  foreign  internal 
defense  operations.  In  this  regard,  US  forces  have  a  dual  mission. 
"First,  they  must  defeat  or  neutralize  the  guerrilla 
mi  1 i tar i ly. .. .Second  they  must  support  the  overall  COIN  program  by 
conducting  noncombat  operations. .. .Both  aspects  of  the  COIN  mission  are 
of  equal  Importance  and  are  usually  conducted  simultaneously."36 
Additionally,  regardless  of  the  emphasis  of  the  particular  operation 
(military  or  civil),  its  effect  on  the  populace  is  the  primary 
consideration  for  US  forces  involved.37  Consequently,  minimum  force  is 
applied  although  it  is  recognized  that  "the  principle  of  minimum  force 
does  not  always  imply  minimum  necessary  troops.  A  large  number  of  men 
deployed  at  the  right  time  may  enable  a  coranander  to  use  less  force  than 
he  might  otherwise  have  done...."3®  "Counterguerrilla  operations  are 
geared  to  the  active  military  element  of  the  insurgent  movement  only. 

To  this  end,  counterguerrilla  operations  are  viewed  as  a  supporting 
component  of  the  counterinsurgency  effort."39 

"Organization  for  and  conduct  of  counterguerrilla  operations  is 
dependent  on  the  tactical  situation.  Units  are  organized  and  employed 
to  counter  the  current  guerrilla  threat."40  Consequently,  the  inherent 
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differences  between  "pure*  guerrilla  warfare  (Phase  II  Insurgency)  and 
war  of  movement  (Phase  III  Insurgency)  are  also  recognized.  "Small 
units  operating  In  dispersed  areas  are  the  norm  in  counterguerri 1  la 
operations. .. .A  mobile  warfare  threat  by  Insurgents  demands  modified 
tactics,"  which  will  be  more  conventional  in  nature.41  The  probability 
that  these  different  type  operations  will  occur  simultaneously  is  also 
understood.  "The  activities  of  the  insurgent  force  will  fluctuate 
between  the  use  of  organized  forces  and  ambushes  by  small  forces  to  acts 
of  terrorism.  Commanders  must  be  adaptable  enough  to  recognize  these 
changes  in  operations."4^ 

As  a  result  of  this  general  philosophy,  US  Army  forces  will  conduct 
major  counterguerrilla  operations  within  an  overall  IDAD  and  FID 
framework.  There  are  two  principal  types  of  counterguerri 1  la  operations 
that  are  designed  for  this  purpose:  strike  and  consolidation  operations. 
These  operations  are  conducted  at  the  brigade  level  as  separate 
campaigns  under  the  control  of  division  headquarters.43 

Strike  campaigns  consist  of  a  series  of  major  tactical  operations 
targeted  against  Insurgent  tactical  forces  or  bases.  Strike  campaigns 
are  of  relatively  short  duration.  They  use  self-sufficient  task  forces 
tailored  around  "normal"  brigade  slices.  They  are  specifically 
organized  to  operate  in  areas  remote  from  logistics  bases. 

Additionally,  brigades  are  usually  augmented  with  psychological 
operations  (PSYOPS)  and  intelligence  assets  for  strike  campaigns.44 

Brigades  are  normally  assigned  a  tactical  area  of  responsibility 
(TAOR)  for  a  strike  campaign.  The  brigade  normally  then  assigns  an  area 
of  operations  (AO)  for  its  subordinate  maneuver  battalions.  The  brigade 
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usually  maintains  Its  support  base  In  a  secure  area  while  committed 
battalions  establish  small  operational  support  bases  within  their  AOs. 
Brigade  elements  may  be  rotated  through  the  brigade  support  area  for 
rest  and  training.  Strike  campaigns  are  normally  conducted  outside 
areas  that  are  under  government  control  or  are  undergoing 
consol idation.45 

Consolidation  campaigns  are  civil-military  operations  undertaken  to 
restore  government  control  of  an  area  and  its  people.  Consolidation 
campaigns  use  brigades  task  organized  to  include  tactical,  intelligence, 
PSYOPS,  civil  affairs,  populace  and  resource  control  and  advisory 
assistance  assets.  Consolidation  campaigns  are  conducted  in  four 
phases.  The  preparatory  phase  involves  planning  and  training  by  the 
brigade  for  the  operations.  The  brigade  also  engages  in  intelligence 
and  other  FID  operations  that  will  increase  its  understanding  of  the 
consolidation  area  and  the  current  situation  there.  The  preparatory 
phase  is  followed  by  the  offensive  phase.46 

The  offensive  phase  consists  of  moving  a  civil-military  task  force 
into  the  consolidation  area  and  gaining  control  of  it.  Tactical 
operations  are  undertaken  to  eliminate  the  guerrillas  and  their 
sympathizers  from  the  consolidation  area.  Once  the  guerrillas  have  been 
cleared  from  the  area,  operations  are  conducted  to  ensure  that  the 
guerrilla  threat  does  not  return.  This  leads  Into  the  development  and 
completion  phases.47 

During  these  phases,  brigade  operations  center  on  keeping  the  area 
free  from  the  guerrillas  so  that  IDAD  and  FID  programs  can  be  executed. 
This  Involves  extensive  defensive  operations  by  the  brigade  to  preclude 
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the  reentry  of  guerrilla  forces  Into  the  consolidation  area  and  to 
protect  the  Infrastructure  and  population  centers.  The  brigade  will 
also  train  local  forces  for  their  own  defense.  These  phases  end  with 
the  brigade  turning  over  its  responsibl ities  to  the  host  nation's 
security  forces.48 

Regardless  of  the  type  campaign,  the  brigade's  operations  may  be 
either  offensive  or  defensive.  The  type  of  offensive  operation 
undertaken  by  the  brigade  will  depend  on  the  phase  of  the  insurgency. 

In  Phase  I  (latent  and  incipient  Insurgency),  offensive  operations  are 
primarily  search  and  control  operations.  They  include  police-type 
operations  such  as  searches  of  individuals,  built-up  areas  and  vehicles, 
establishment  of  checkpoints  and  roadblocks,  and  civil  disturbance  and 
riot  control.  As  the  level  of  Insurgent  activity  Increases,  so  does  the 
size  and  character  of  the  counterguerrilla  effort.49 

In  Phase  II  (guerrilla  warfare),  small-unit  tactical  operations  are 
used.  These  operations  include  raids,  ambushes,  reconnaissance  patrols 
and  small  deliberate  attacks.  As  the  guerrilla  operations  increase  to 
Phase  III  (war  of  movement)  activity,  counterguerrilla  operations  become 
large-unit  operations  and  employ  conventional  tactics.  These  tactics 
include  movements  to  contact,  reconnaissance  in  force,  hasty  attacks, 
deliberate  attacks,  exploitation,  and  pursuit.50 

While  offensive  operations  are  geared  to  the  phase  of  the 
Insurgency,  defensive  operations  are  somewhat  more  universal  regardless 
of  phase.  Some  defensive  activity,  such  as  patrolling,  is  the  same  as 
for  the  offensive.  The  difference  is  the  purpose  for  the  activity. 
Defensive  operations  normally  involve  the  defense  of  bases,  tines  of 
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communications  or  critical  facilities.  Defensive  operations  will 
commence  once  the  US  Army  force  arrives  in  the  host  nation  and  will 
continue  in  all  operations.51 

Several  operations  are  common  to  both  offensive  and  defensive 
counterguerrilla  operations.  These  include  movement  security,  border 
operations  and  urban  operations.  They  may  be  found  in  each  phase  of  an 
insurgency.  Their  existence  and  importance  will  depend  on  the  tactical, 
environmental  and  social  situation.5^ 

In  summary,  US  Army  doctrine  for  counterguerrilla  operations  in 
counterinsurgency  is  supportive  of  the  overall  IDAD/FID  strategy.  It 
incorporates  significant  non-combat  operations  into  the  conduct  of 
counterguerrilla  campaigns.  Counterguerrilla  campaigns  are  conducted  to 
disrupt  or  destroy  Insurgent  formations,  interdict  support  from  another 
country,  screen  host  nation  forces  so  that  they  can  conduct  FID 
operations  without  interference,  or  protect  key  facilities  and 
installations.  The  campaigns  themselves  are  of  two  types.  Strike 
campaigns  seek  to  destroy  guerrilla  units  and  bases  so  as  to  allow  the 
IDAD  strategy  to  take  place.  Consolidation  campaigns  return  areas  to 
government  control  while  implementing  the  IDAD  plan.  The  doctrine 
emphasizes  task  organizing  counterguerrilla  units  to  accommodate  the 
differing  levels  of  guerrilla  activity  associated  with  the  three  phases 
of  an  insurgency  as  well  as  the  differing  needs  within  the  three  phases 
for  combat  versus  non-combat  operations.  This  rather  elaborate  doctrine 
for  counterguerrilla  operations  in  counterinsurgencies  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  somewhat  vague  approach  for  counterguerrilla  operations 
in  conventional  warfare. 
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The  counterguerrilla  mission  In  conventional  warfare  is  to  preserve 
freedom  of  maneuver  and  continuity  of  operations.  Successful  completion 
of  the  mission,  consequently,  revolves  around  three  goals.  These  are 
the  protection  of  the  physical  sustainment,  and  command,  control  and 
communications  facilities  located  in  the  rear  area;  protection  of 
reserves  positioned  in  the  rear  area;  and  protection  of  the  routes  used 
for  these  funtlons.5^  in  conventional  warfare,  the  guerrilla's 
objective  is  to  support  the  main  enemy  force  by  disrupting  and  harassing 
the  enemy  rear  area. 54  Counterguerrilla  operations  in  conventional 
warfare  are,  therefore,  governed  by  US  Army  rear  battle  doctrine.55  The 
rear  battle  effort  is  guided  by  three  principles:  unity  of  effort, 
economy  of  forces  and  responsiveness.  These  goals  are  further  defined 
by  four  rear  battle  tasks.  They  are  secure  forward  support  for  forward 
combat  units,  detect  the  enemy  in  the  rear  area,  delay  the  enemy's 
progress  after  detection  and  destroy  the  enemy  in  the  rear  area.56 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  goals  and  tasks,  the  Army's  doctrine 
divides  the  possible  threat  to  the  rear  area  into  three  levels.  The 
doctrine  in  turn  designates  an  escalating  system  of  response  for 
eliminating  the  threat. 

A  Level  I  threat  consists  of  enemy  agents,  sympathizers  or 
terrorists  conducting  individual  acts  of  sabotage.  This  threat  is  met 
with  se! f-protection  by  the  units  occupying  the  rear  area,  employing 
small  reaction  forces  if  necessary.  A  Level  II  threat  consists  of 
attacks,  sabotage  and  special  operations  conducted  by  enemy 
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unconventional  warfare  units,  and  raids,  ambushes  and  reconnaissances 
conducted  by  regular  enemy  units.  This  threat  is  normally  countered  by 
military  police  units  operating  in  the  rear  area.  A  Level  III  threat 
consists  of  battalion-sized  or  larger  operations  often  as  the  result  of 
hell  borne,  airborne,  or  amphibious  insertion  or  ground  infiltration. 

This  threat  is  normally  met  by  a  combined  arms  combat  force,  known  as  a 
Tactical  Combat  Force  (TCF),  that  is  assigned  to  the  rear  area. 

Although  these  levels  would  seem  to  represent  graduated  enemy  activity 
in  the  rear  area,  the  threats  they  represent  may  not  occur  in  a  specific 
order  nor  are  they  necessarily  interrelated.  In  fact,  all  three  may 
occur  simultaneously.  Additionally,  any  of  the  threats  may  be  supported 
by  enemy  air  force,  helicopter,  long  range  artillery,  missiles  and 
rockets,  mines  or  radio  electronic  combat  assets.57 

As  a  result  of  this  wide  variety  of  possible  guerrilla  threats  and 
the  large  numbers  of  varying  units  occupying  the  rear  area,  the 
counterguerrilla  effort  can  be  either  offensive  or  defensive  or,  most 
likely,  both.  The  tactical  techniques  employed  in  counterguerrilla 
operations  in  conventional  warfare  are  the  same  as  in  counter  insurgency 
warfare.58  They  generally  can  be  equated  between  the  phases  of  an 
insurgency  and  the  level  of  threat.  For  example,  a  Level  I  threat 
corresponds  in  activity  to  a  Phase  I  insurgency.  Thus,  the 
counterguerrl 1 la  techniques  employed,  in  this  case  searches  and 
police-type  actions,  generally  apply.  The  environment  of  the  rear  area 
also  demands  that  special  attention  be  paid  to  command  and  control  of 
counterguerrilla  forces. 
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The  commander  of  the  counterguerrilla  force  may  not  have  control 
over  all  forces  In  the  rear  area.  Therefore,  establishing  the 
commander's  authority  within  the  counterguerrilla  area  of  operations  is 
critical.  The  command  and  support  relationship  must  be  clearly 
delineated.  The  counterguerrilla  force  commander  effects  liaison  with 
all  friendly  elements  in  the  rear  area.  He  fixes  specific 
responsibilities  for  each  unit,  base  or  installation.  He  also  exercises 
control  over  defensive  operations  in  response  to  a  guerrilla  threat.59 
Two  additional  aspects  of  the  environment  in  conventional  warfare  also 
alter  the  approach  from  counterinsurgency. 

“The  ability  of  the  guerrilla  force  to  operate  successfully  does 
not  rely  on  the  attainment  of  popular  support.  Rather,  the  guerrilla 
force  relies  more  on  its  ability  to  cause  confusion  in  rear  areas."60 
Consequently,  the  social  and  political  factors  that  governed  US  Army 
doctrine  in  counterinsurgency  are  reduced.  Nevertheless,  the  support  of 
the  population  is  still  desired  so  as  to  ensure  the  minimum  commitment 
of  combat  force  to  the  rear  battle.61 

However,  among  the  various  types  of  forces  that  present  a  threat  in 
the  rear  area,  not  all  may  be  classified  as  guerrillas.  “Only  if  this 
force  uses  guerrilla  warfare  tactics  is  it  considered  a  guerrilla  force. 
If  it  continues  to  operate  within  the  area  that  can  be  influenced  by  the 
main  enemy  forces,  or  if  it  utilizes  conventional  tactics,  then  it  is 
not  considered  a  guerrilla  force."62 

In  summary,  US  Army  counterguerrilla  doctrine  in  conventional 
warfare  is  governed  by  rear  battle  doctrine.  In  it,  the 
counterguerrilla  effort  fits  into  a  graduated  response  system  based  on 


the  level  of  threat  In  the  rear  area.  Within  this  system,  the  actions 
taken  by  the  counterguerrilla  force  are  virtually  the  same  In  terms  of 
techniques  as  for  counterinsurgency  campaigns.  Significant  differences, 
however.  Include  the  deemphasis  of  political  and  social  factors  and  the 
additional  importance  of  clearly  delineated  command  and  control.  Added 
to  this  is  the  specter  of  regular  enemy  units  using  conventional  tactics 
operating  in  the  rear  area  in  conjunction  with  guerrillas. 

PART  3.:_QRGAN I Z  AT I QNAL  PRINCIPLES 

Counterguerrilla  operations  at  division  level  are  normally 
conducted  under  a  higher  formation.  In  a  counterinsurgency  the  division 
normally  operates  under  a  joint  task  force  (JTF)  or  a  corps.  In 
conventional  warfare,  a  division  conducting  counterguerrilla  operations 
will  normally  be  under  the  command  of  a  corps  although  assignment 
directly  under  a  field  army  or  army  group  is  possible.63  The  various 
combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  organizations  of  the 
division  conducting  counterguerrilla  operations  are  both  task  organized 
and  often  given  non-standard  missions  to  fit  the  specific  requirements 
of  the  situation.  This  holds  true  for  counterinsurgency  and 
conventional  counterguerrilla  operations  although  special  force 
composition  and  task  organization,  rapid  deployment  and  restraint  in  the 
execution  of  military  operations  are  required  for  LIC.^4  A  number  of 
principles  guide  this  flexible  organization. 

First,  forces  in  counterguerrilla  operations  must  be 
organizationally  flexible.  They  must  be  inherently  capable  of  adapting 
to  rapidly  changing  situations.  The  situations  they  encounter  may 
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change  tactically.  The  nature  of  counterguerrilla  warfare  may  require 
transition  from  small-unit  operations  to  large-unit  operations  and  back 
again.  US  Army  organizational  doctrine  requires  that  units  organize  to 
counter  the  current  guerrilla  threat  and  match  the  size  of  the  guerrilla 
force.  The  counterguerrilla  force  must  be  capable  of  operating  on 
either  the  offensive  or  defensive  or  both  simultaneously.  The  situation 
may  change,  as  well,  from  an  emphasis  on  combat  to  non-combat 
operations.65 

Second,  counterguerrilla  forces  must  be  organized  to  operate  over 
large  areas  with  minimal  logistics  support.  This  requires  units  that 
can  be  made  self-sufficient  for  semi -independent  or  independent 
operations.  Consequently,  the  organization  should  be  able  to  provide 
sufficient  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  assets  for  the  type 
of  counterguerrilla  operation  anticipated  and  for  varying  durations.66 

Third,  counterguerrilla  forces  must  retain  the  capability  to  react 
to  unexpected  situations.  This  principle  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
need  to  maximize  the  numbers  of  counterguerrilla  units  in  the  field. 
Therefore,  while  reserves  are  kept  to  a  minimum,  they  are,  however, 
highly  mobile.  Air  transportation  is  the  preferred  method  of  moving 
the  reserve.67 

Fourth,  the  rest  of  the  counterguerrl 1  la  organization  is  organized 
with  a  mobility  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  guerrillas. 
Consequently,  the  counterguerrilla  organization  must  be  capable  moving 
forces  by  foot,  vehicle  or  aircraft.68 

Finally,  the  counterguerrilla  force  must  be  able  to  Integrate 
varying  types  and  amounts  of  combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service 
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support  units  Into  the  organization  so  as  to  properly  align  capability 
with  the  situation. In  some  cases,  units  may  be  assigned  nonstandard 
missions  in  order  to  accomplish  the  counterguerr 1 11a  task.  Several 
examples  will  help  illustrate  this  process. 

Due  to  the  size  of  the  area  that  counterguerr! I  la  forces  operate 
in,  operations  cannot  be  tied  to  fire  support.  Consequently,  field 
artillery  must  be  flexible,  responsive,  and  provide  maximum  coverage  but 
still  be  able  to  be  massed.  This  will  result  in  decentralization  of 
firing  batteries  along  with  an  Increased  demand  for  centralized  control 
to  allow  any  field  artillery  in  range  to  fir*  regardless  of  command  or 
support  relationship.  Available  artillery  needs  the  capability  to 
respond  to  calls  for  fire  from  not  only  the  tactical  force  but 
self-defense  forces,  police,  base  security  elements  and  support  units  as 
well.70  What  is  implied  here  is  that  artillery  will  be  positioned  to 
achieve  coverage  of  the  area  in  which  counterguerrilla  forces  operate 
rather  than  allocated  permanently  or  semi -permanently  to  a  specific 
maneuver  force.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  fire  base  concept. 

A  similar  situation  occurs  with  intelligence  assets.  “Because  of 
the  decentralized  nature  of  counterguerrilla  operations,  portions  of  the 
divisional  assets  are  usually  attached  to  brigades....'71  The  brigade 
may  use  1 jng  range  surveillance  detachments  or  cotranuni cat  ions  and 
electronic  warfare  intelligence  assets  from  division  or  corps. 7^  Even 
though  these  assets  may  be  attached  to  a  brigade  for  a  specific  mission 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  operation,  their  collection  and  destruction 
plans  support  the  overall  mission.  "A  unified,  centralized  all-source 
intelligence  system  is  especially  important  to  the  effective  conduct  of 
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counterinsurgency  operations."7^  Again,  the  implication  is  that  though 
decentralized  in  execution,  intelligence  assets,  even  at  the  lowest 
level,  must  respond  to  the  collection  requirements  of  higher  levels. 

In  many  counterguerrilla  operations,  especially  In  LIC,  there  will 
be  no  air  threat.  Consequently,  air  defense  artillery  (ADA)  units  may 
be  better  employed  as  additional  security  for  support  bases.  They  may 
be  equally  well  employed  in  support  of  civic  action  programs.  However, 
if  an  air  threat  develops,  ADA  units  must  "maintain  the  capability  to 
immediately  react  to  the  air  threat."74 

Engineer  and  military  police  (MP)  units  may  be  attached  to  brigades 
to  perform  their  normal  tactical  functions.  They  may  also  be 
concentrated  for  specific  missions  in  support  of  an  overall  FID 
approach.  In  such  cases,  normal  support  to  a  brigade  may  be  reduced.75 
In  contrast,  “Itlhe  composition  of  the  signal  element  committed  in 
support  of  the  counterguerrilla  force  is  modified  to  meet  mission  and 
situation  requirements.  The  signal  support  element  may  be  either  in 
direct  support  or  attached.  A  direct  support  role  is  desirable  as  It 
affords  the  signal  officer  wider  latitude  and  greater  flexibility  to 
meet  changing  support  requirements.*76 

Additional  combat  service  support  (CSS)  units  may  also  be  attached 
to  brigades  as  the  situation  demands.  “Most  of  the  combat  service 
support  assets  are  found  at  division  or  higher  level  and  are  attached  to 
brigades  as  needed.  In  some  cases,  the  brigade  may  receive  a  larger 
portion  of  the  division  assets  than  normal  if  the  situation  requires 
it.*77  Some  CSS  assets,  particularly  medical  units,  may  provide  limited 
support  to  the  local  population.78 
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Finally,  the  brigade  commander  is  primarily  concerned  with  tactical 


operations  in  strike  campaigns.  Nevertheless,  five  other  operations 
exist  and  support  the  whole  range  of  FID  programs.  They  are 
intelligence,  PSYOPS,  civil  affairs,  population  and  resources  control 
and  advisory  assistance.  These  operations  normally  take  precedence  in 
consolidation  campaigns.  The  shifting  of  precedence  between  tactical 
operations  and  supporting  operations  in  strike  and  consolidation 
campaigns  necessitates  a  corresponding  change  in  organization  of  the 
brigade  for  each  mission.79 

In  summary,  the  organizational  principles  that  support  US  Army 
counterguerrilla  doctrine  are  based  on  flexibility,  self-sufficiency, 
ability  to  react  to  unforseen  situations,  mobility  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  guerrillas  and  the  ability  to  integrate  additional  assets  as 
the  situation  demands.  Due  to  these  requirements,  organizations  engaged 
in  counterguerrilla  operations  need  to  adapt  their  structure  to  the 
specific  requirements  of  varied  situations.  This  means  that  US  Army 
units  in  counterguerrilla  operations  must  be  task  organized  and,  if 
necessary,  assigned  non-standard  missions. 


M  iM*j  <•  r-\ ilrtli 
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The  light  infantry  division  is  organized  in  a  standard  US  Army 
division-base  structure  (Figure  1).  This  structure  is  a  refinement  of 
the  Reorganization  Objectives  Army  Division  (ROAD)  concept  begun  in  1959 
which  was  itself  a  throw-back  to  the  armored  division  combat  command 
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structure  in  World  War  II.88  In  this  structure,  a  fixed  group  of 
company  and  battalion  level  units  are  assigned  to  the  division.  These 
units  provide  the  division  with  command  and  control  capability  and  a 
standard  amount  of  combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
capability.  The  division  base  for  a  light  infantry  division  consists  of 
a  division  headquarters  and  headquarters  company  <HHC),  three  brigade 
HHCs,  an  aviation  brigade  HHC,  a  division  artillery  (DIVARTY),  a 
division  support  command,  an  engineer  battalion,  an  air  defense 
artillery  battalion,  a  cavalry  squadron,  a  signal  battalion,  a  military 
intelligence  battalion,  a  military  police  company  and  a  division  band.81 

"Maneuver  battalions  and  additional  units  are  placed  in  a  command 
relationship  to  this  base  to  provide  the  division  with  the  ability  to 
accomplish  its  mission  in  an  anticipated  operational  environment."82 
This  permits  the  numbers  and  types  of  units  and  equipment  assigned  to 
the  division  to  vary  according  to  the  mission  and  operational 
environment.  The  division  support  command  is  then  modified  as  needed  to 
support  whatever  number  and  type  of  maneuver  battalions  and  other  units 
are  assigned. 

Although  using  the  same  division  base  as  other  US  Army  divisions, 
the  light  infantry  division  is  specifically  designed  for  employment  in 
LIC.  The  current  mix  of  maneuver  battalions  and  other  units  assigned  to 
a  light  infantry  division  are  nine  light  infantry  battalions,  three 
light  field  artillery  battalions,  one  medium  field  artillery  battery, 
one  attack  helicopter  battalion,  and  one  assault  helicopter  battalion.83 
This  organization  allows  the  light  infantry  division  to  operate 
independently  in  LIC.84  Augmentation  in  this  case  may  be  limited  to 
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finance,  personnel  and  maintenance  detachments  for  the  division's  own 
Internal  support.88  «jf  augnented  with  civil  affairs  and  psychological 
operations  units,  the  division  is  capable  of  participating  in  foreign 
Internal  defense  operations."86  Augnentatlon  for  mid-  to  high-intensity 
conflict  is  as  appropriate  for  the  mission  but  characteristically 
includes  antitank,  artillery,  engineer,  chemical  and  transportation 
assets. 

The  division's  three  brigades  are  task  organized  to  perform  major 
maneuver  missions.  The  brigade  headquarters  provide 

the  command  and  control  facilities  necessary  to  employ 

attached  and  supporting  units _ The  necessary  combat,  CS 

and  CSS  units  to  accomplish  the  brigade  mission  are 
attached,  OPCON  [operational  control],  or  placed  in  support 
of  the  brigade.87 

The  maneuver  elements  of  the  division  are  organized  so  that  they  can 
operate  on  a  semi -independent  basis.  Additionally,  they  are  capable  of 
operating  at  considerable  distances  from  the  division  headquarters  and 
support  area.88 

Other  combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  elements 
are  designed  for  employment  under  division  control  so  that  they  can  be 
massed  as  required  for  specific  missions.  There  is  only  one  organic 
battery  of  general  support  artillery  for  the  division.  Consequently, 
the  close  support  artillery  is  usually  retained  in  a  support 
relationship  so  that  it  can  be  massed  against  critical  division 
targets.89  ADA  is  concentrated  to  protect  high-priority  assets,  not 
areas.98  The  military  intelligence  battalion  is  normally  placed  in 
general  support  of  the  division  but  has  the  capability,  with  task 
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organizing,  to  provide  direct  support  to  maneuver  brigades.91  The 
division's  engineer  battalion  is  organized  to  provide  sapper  companies 
in  a  support  relationship  to  maneuver  brigades.  The  engineer 
battalion's  equipment,  however,  is  in  a  single  assault  and  barrier 
platoon  for  use  in  general  support  of  the  division.92  Direct  support  MP 
platoons  are  not  provided  to  the  maneuver  brigades.  MP  platoons  are 
kept  in  general  support  and  provided  areas  of  operation  in  the  division 
rear.93  Tactical  transportation  assets  (trucks  and  helicopters)  permit 
movement  of  only  two  light  infantry  battalions  simultaneously.94 

The  entire  organization  is  structured  to  operate  without  depending 
on  bases  or  extensive  logistics  support.  The  division  contains  limited 
organic  heavy  equipment.  The  division's  light  and  easily  maintained 
equipment  needs  considerably  less  support  than  a  heavy  division.  As  a 
result,  once  in  an  operational  area,  the  division  needs  less  logistical 
support  than  other  units.  Additionally,  the  division's  CSS  structure, 
while  austere,  is  designed  to  readily  accept  augmentation.95 

The  division's  command  and  control  structure  is  also  specially- 
prepared  to  receive  and  Incorporate  augmentation.  The  command  and 
control  organization  contains  a  large  number  of  liaison  officers  at  all 
command  levels.  The  liaison  officers  coordinate  the  reception  of 
augmentation  assets  and  ensure  their  rapid  Integration  into  the 
division's  plans.  The  division's  command  and  control  structure  is  also 
organized  with  a  number  of  ‘integrating  cells."  These  cells  are  used, 
instead  of  fully  manned  staff  sections,  to  perform  planning  for 
functions  that  are  not  permanently  assigned  to  the  division.  The 
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existence  of  these  cells  permits  the  rapid  Incorporation  of  augmentation 
Into  the  division's  operations.96 

SECTION  V:  ANALYSIS 

A  review  of  the  counterguerri 1  la  operational  environment  and  US 
Army  counterguerrilla  doctrine  reveals  a  considerable  congruence  between 
the  light  infantry  division  division-base  structure  and  current  US  Army 
doctrine  for  counterguerrilla  operations.  This  congruence  between 
structure,  doctrine  and  environment  seems  to  revolve  around  three 
factors.  First,  the  capability  of  the  division-base  structure  to  allow 
rapid  integration  of  nondivisional  assets  appears  to  provide  the 
division  the  ability  to  be  task  organized  for  either  conventional  or 
insurgency  counterguerrilla  warfare  without  permanently  assigning  units 
required  for  one  but  not  both  environments  to  the  division.  Second,  the 
capability  of  the  division-base  structure  to  task  organize  brigades  for 
specific  missions  seems  to  give  the  light  infantry  division  the 
flexibility  needed  to  address  several  different  counterguerrilla  tasks 
simultaneously,  such  as  concurrent  strike  and  consolidation  campaigns. 
Third,  the  capability  of  the  division-base  structure  to  mass  selected 
functions  by  retention  of  combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  assets  at  the  division  level  appears  to  allow  more  effective  use 
of  fewer  assets  while  enhancing  the  deployability  profile  of  the  light 
infantry  division,  improving  the  agility  of  its  brigades  and  keeping  US 
Involvement  in  an  insurgency  to  a  minimum. 
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In  order  to  analyze  each  of  these  factors  to  determine  If  the 
congruence  apparent  on  the  surface  is  true,  the  salient  points  of  each 
will  be  presented  in  two  cases.  First,  each  factor  will  be  examined  in 
light  of  the  current  division-base  structure.  Second,  each  factor  will 
be  examined  in  the  context  of  a  hypothetical  light  infantry  division 
organized  with  a  brigade-base  structure.  The  hypothetical  division's 
maneuver  brigades  will  contain  a  fixed  amount  of  combat,  combat  support, 
and  combat  service  support  capability.  Divisional  assets  that  can  be 
attached,  placed  under  operational  control  or  placed  in  direct  support 
of  the  maneuver  brigade  will  be  assumed  to  be  organic  to  each  maneuver 
brigade  as  part  of  its  base. 

In  reviewing  the  environment  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  the 
subsequent  doctrinal  requirements  for  US  forces,  one  is  struck  by  the 
varied  organizational  requirements.  In  a  conventional  campaign,  for 
example,  the  guerrilla  threat  may  require  an  increased  antitank  and 
anti-air  capability  for  the  light  infantry  division.  Civil  affairs  and 
PSYOPS  needs,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  reduced.  The  reverse  is  often 
true  in  a  counterinsurgency.  In  this  situation,  civil  affairs  and 
PSYOPS  capability  become  an  absolute  necessity  while  In  most  cases  the 
threat  from  armor  and  aircraft  is  at  least  minimized  if  not  nonexistent. 
As  these  few  examples  illustrate  counterguerrilla  operations  will 
require  rapid  and  effective  incorporation  of  augmentation  that  will  vary 
with  the  specific  counterguerrilla  mission  but  will  not  be  needed  on  a 
habitual  basis  for  all  operations. 

The  light  infantry  division's  "integrating  cells'  on  the  division 
staff  and  the  plethora  of  liaison  officers  (LNOs)  throughout  the 
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division  appear  to  be  tailor-made  for  this  situation.  The  "Integrating 
cells"  and  LNOs  within  the  division-base  structure  allow  organization  of 
the  division  to  be  rapidly  and  effectively  modified  to  fit  the 
counterguerrilla  situation  without  burdening  It  with  a  number  of 
permanently  asssigned  but  situational ly  dependent  units.  Augmentation 
can  be  retained  under  division  control  or  allocated  to  the  brigades  as 
necessary.  Nevertheless,  Is  there  any  Intrinsic  value  In  having 
"integrating  cells"  and  liaison  officers  solely  at  division  level? 

Could  not  these  cells  be  as  effective  if  assigned  Instead  to  the  brigade 
headquarters  within  the  context  of  a  brigade-base  organization  and 
accomplish  the  same  funtion?  Three  aspects  of  this  solution  argue 
against  it. 

First,  if  the  “integrating  cells"  and  LNOs  are  assigned  to  brigade 
headquarters  to  assume  this  task,  the  number  of  personnel  assigned  to 
this  function  will  likely  grow  at  least  three-fold.  Although  this  may 
not  be  a  significant  increase  in  the  size  of  the  division  it  will  have  a 
cumulative  effect  as  will  be  seen  later  in  this  analysis.  Second,  if 
the  cells  are  not  retained  also  at  division  level,  the  division's  role 
in  applying  augmentation  becomes  one  solely  of  responding  to  subordinate 
brigade  requests  and  merely  allocating  arriving  assets  to  the  brigades. 
If  the  division  even  with  a  brigade-base  organization  is  to  have  any 
role  beyond  simply  assigning  missions  to  its  brigades,  it  must  have  the 
capability  to  plan  and  execute  operations  independent  of  the  brigade 
missions.  This  requires  a  planning  staff  (cells  and  LNOs)  and  a  support 
structure  external  to  the  brigades.  This,  in  turn,  identifies  the  third 
aspect  against  this  solution-the  role  of  the  division. 
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As  Identified  earlier  in  the  discussion  of  US  Army  doctrine,  the 
division  is  anticipated  as  having  major  non-maneuver  missions  in 
counterguerrilla  operations.  In  counterinsurgencies,  these  non-maneuver 
missions  could  include  the  full  range  of  FID  activities  such  as 
conducting  civic  action  programs,  training  host  nation  personnel  or 
units  and  providing  logistical  support  to  other  US  or  host  nation 
agencies.  In  conventional  warfare,  non-maneuver  missions  could  include 
such  functions  as  providing  fire  or  engineer  support  to  bases  in  the 
rear  area.  Completion  of  this  aspect  of  US  Army  counterguerrilla 
doctrine  requires  that  the  division  have  the  capability  to  conduct  its 
own  operations  beyond  those  conducted  by  its  brigades.  This  will,  in 
turn,  require  that  the  division  have  its  own  assets  outside  the 
brigade-base  and  be  able  to  employ  them  and  non-divisional  augmentation 
independently.  Both  these  conditions  argue  for  retention  of  the 
division  base. 

Although  it  can  be  thus  established  that  the  division  needs  a 
capability  to  conduct  independent  operations  outside  those  executed  by 
its  brigades  and  that  the  light  infantry  division  division-base 
structure  fits  this  need,  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  give  the  division 
headquarters  this  capability  and  still  organize  the  brigade  with  its  own 
base  of  combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  assets?  In 
this  case,  the  arguments  for  the  base  to  remain  at  the  division  are 
similar  to  those  used  to  justify  keeping  assets  not  habitually  needed  by 
the  division  at  corps  level.  As  the  environment  and  threat  in 
counterguerrilla  operations  showed,  the  light  infantry  division  will 
face  a  variety  of  threats  simultaneously.  As  a  result,  the  division  is 


likely  to  be  required  to  assign  its  brigades  to  significantly  different 
missions  simultaneously.  Each  mission  in  turn  will  need  a  unique  task 
organization.  Several  examples  will  Illustrate  this  point. 

In  a  conventional  war,  the  division  with  a  rear  area  combat  mission 
is  likely  to  be  conducting  at  least  three  operations  simultaneously. 

The  division  may  be  conducting  offensive  counterguerrilla  operations 
against  unconventional  warfare  <UW>  or  regular  enemy  units  using 
guerrilla  tactics  in  the  friendly  rear  area.  Concurrently,  it  may  be 
fighting  regular  enemy  units  that  are  conducting  a  deep  ground  or  air 
transported  attack  Inc<  the  rear  area  or  have  simply  broken  through 
forward  defenses.  Finally,  the  division  may  be  conducting  offensive  or 
defensive  ccjnterguerri 1  la  operations  against  enemy  partisans  or  locally 
recruited  guerrillas. 

When  conducting  counterguerrilla  operations  In  a  counterinsurgency 
the  light  infantry  division  faces  a  similar  environment.  The  division 
is  likely  to  find  itself  conducting  offensive  counterguerrilla 
operations  in  the  form  of  a  strike  campaign  in  an  area  of  the  host 
nation  controlled  by  the  insurgents.  At  the  same  time,  the  division  is 
likely  to  be  conducting  defensive  counterguerrilla  operations  in  another 
area  undergoing  consolidation.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  division 
may  be  required  to  conduct  counterguerrilla  operations  along  a  border  to 
stem  external  support  to  the  Insurgency.  At  times,  this  may  involve 
conventional  operations  as  might  a  3trlke  campaign  against  an  insurgency 
in  Phase  III  (mobile  warfare). 

The  division  base  structure  allows  the  division  commander  to  task 
organize  brigades  so  that  these  varied  yet  simultaneously  occurring 
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threats  can  be  met.  During  counterguerrilla  operations  In  conventional 
wars,  the  division-base  structure  permits  the  division  to  fight  the  full 
range  of  possible  enemy  forces.  For  example,  a  brigade  can  be  organized 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  truck-  and  helicopter-borne  infantry  along  with 
light  artillery  and  air  and  ground  cavalry  to  conduct  offensive 
counterguerrilla  operations  against  UW  forces  in  the  rear  area. 
Additional  infantry  along  with  extensive  human  intelligence  (HUMINT), 
PSYOPS,  military  police  and  civil  affairs  assets  can  be  task  organized 
with  the  brigade  to  conduct  defensive  counterguerrilla  operations 
against  a  partisan  or  locally  recruited  guerrilla  threat.  Another 
brigade  can  be  organized  with  Infantry,  attack  helicopters,  medium 
artillery,  engineers,  and  antitank  assets  to  address  the  deep  or 
breakthrough  threat  from  conventional  units. 

Similarly,  in  a  counterinsurgency  the  division  base  structure 
allows  the  light  infantry  division  to  conduct  strike  and  consolidation 
campaigns  simultaneously  under  division  control.  The  division  can  task 
organize  an  Infantry  heavy  brigade  with  light  artillery  and  cavalry  for 
a  strike  campaign.  Another  brigade  can  be  organized  with  less  infantry 
but  with  engineers,  medical,  military  police,  civil  affairs  and  PSYOPS 
assets  to  conduct  a  consolidation  campaign.  Additional  assets  from 
division  control  can  be  allocated  to  the  consolidation  effort  to  conduct 
training  activites  for  host  nation  national  and  local  forces.  A 
brigade-sized  reserve  of  infantry,  attack  helicopters  and  medium 
artillery  can  be  maintained  to  react  to  unexpected  attacks. 

Any  attempt  to  create  a  brigade-base  in  this  environment  will 
likely  be  faced  with  the  impossible  task  of  determining  how  much  of  each 
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combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  asset  will  be 
required  for  each  of  the  possible  counterguerrilla  situations. 

Providing  enough  assets  to  handle  all  possible  situations  will 
inevitably  result  in  huge  brigades  that  might  begin  to  rival  even  the 
division  in  size.  It  can,  of  course,  be  argued  that  as  with  the 
division-base,  a  brigade-base  could  be  designed  that  would  contain  only 
those  assets  needed  on  a  habitual  basis  for  all  missions.  After  all,  if 
this  approach  can  be  made  to  work  for  the  division  it  must  certainly  be 
able  to  be  made  to  work  for  a  brigade.  Again  though,  US  Army  doctrine 
for  counterguerrilla  operations  and  the  basic  premises  for  the  light 
infantry  division  organization  seem  to  argue  against  such  a  solution. 

US  Army  doctrine  recognizes  a  need  for  the  division  to  be  able  to  mass 
selected  functions  for  counterguerrilla  operations.  This  is  achieved  by 
retention  of  combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  assets  at 
the  division  level  and  their  provision  to  the  brigades  in  an  OPCON  or 
support  basis.  This  appears  to  allow  more  effective  use  of  fewer  assets 
while  enhancing  the  deployability  profile  of  the  light  infantry 
division,  improving  the  agility  of  its  brigades  and  keeping  US 
involvement  in  an  Insurgency  to  a  minimum. 

Two  distinct  types  of  massing  are  called  for  in  the  doctrine. 

First,  there  must  be  the  flexibility  to  mass  the  entire  division  for 
either  strike  or  consolidation  operations  in  a  counterinsurgency  or 
against  either  a  partisan,  UW  or  conventional  threat  in  a  conventional 
rear  area  battle.  This  provides  the  organizational  flexibility  required 
to  meet  an  unusually  strong  threat  in  one  area.  Second,  there  must  be 
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the  flexibility  to  mass  individual  assets  where  their  quantity  can 
create  favorable  circumstances.  Several  examples  are  appropriate. 

The  retention  of  transportation  assets  in  general  support  at  the 
division  level  allows  the  massing  of  assets  to  obtain  a  movement 
differential  over  the  guerrillas  without  encumbering  the  division  with 
significant  amounts  of  helicopters  or  rolling  stock.  Standard 
supporting  missions  for  the  division's  artillery  allows  a  small  number 
of  well  positioned  howitzers  to  be  massed  as  the  situation  requires. 
Since  counterguerrilla  operations  are  expected  to  be  conducted  over  a 
large  area,  the  provision  of  enough  organic  artillery  to  a  brigade  to 
provide  adequate  fire  support  is  virtually  impossible.  The  current 
artillery  supporting  system,  however,  allows  the  fires  of  multiple 
sources  to  be  shifted  to  committed  units.  This  is  accomplished  through 
a  force  artillery  headquarters  (in  this  case  DIVARTY)  that  can 
coordinate  and  direct  any  fire  within  the  division.97 

In  the  case  of  intelligence,  the  need  for  centralization  is  even 
more  pronounced.  The  entire  counterguerrilla  effort  revolves  around 
Intelligence.  Tactical  intelligence  activities  are  in  the  position  of 
supporting  not  only  their  own  unit's  operations  but  higher  headquarters 
up  to  the  strategic  level,  a  variety  of  other  US  agencies  such  as 
country-team  activities,  and  the  host  nation  as  well.  As  a  result  of 
the  environment,  intelligence  assets  are  dispersed  to  the  lowest  level 
possible  for  execution  but  respond  to  a  centrally  directed  plan  that 
fills  the  needs  of  the  various  users.  Intelligence  assets  are 
concentrated  in  those  areas  that  will  yield  the  best  results  for  the 
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overall  counterguerrilla  effort  and  not  diluted  across  the  entire 
division. 

Centralized  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  assets  allow 
the  division  to  undertake  large  scale  and  long  duration  FID  operations. 
This  includes  establishing  training  activities  for  the  host  nation  up  to 
national  level,  providing  medical  support  to  local  people,  and 
conducting  civic  action  training  and  support.  The  ability  of  light 
infantry  brigades  to  operate  at  considerable  distances  from  the  division 
base  without  extensive  logistics  support  allows  the  division  to 
undertake  these  missions  that  are  vital  to  the  overall  counterguerrilla 
effort  without  an  undue  burden  on  the  brigades.  Shifting  these  assets 
to  the  brigade  base  seriously  hampers  this  capability. 

On  the  other  hand,  inappropriate  assets,  such  as  ADA  in  most  LIC 
scenarios,  can  be  redirected  to  other  missions.  Three  benefits  are 
achieved  from  this.  First,  units  of  battalion  size  with  their  organic 
staffs  and  added  experience  can  be  assigned  non-standard  missions  thus 
increasing  the  chance  of  success.  Second,  use  of  existing  battalions 
for  non-standard  missions  reduces  the  need  for  additional  units  in  the 
Army.  Third,  if  not  needed  for  the  specific  mission,  some  units  can  be 
simply  left  at  home  station  thus  reducing  the  signature  of  US 
involvement. 

This  last  benefit  is  reflected  in  the  overall  light  infantry 
division  division  base  structure.  Keeping  assets  at  division  level 
reduces  the  amount  of  personnel  and  equipment  needed.  Consequently,  the 
division  is  abie  to  move  faster  strategically  than  all  other  US  Army 
divisions.  This  enhances  the  psychological  impact-so  important  in 
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counterguerrilla  operatlons-of  the  commitment  of  the  light  Infantry 
division.  At  the  same  time,  the  small  physical  signature  of  the 
division  due  to  this  structure  helps  reduce  the  negative  impact  of 
“Americanization"  of  counterinsurgency  operations. 

In  summary,  it  would  appear  that  the  light  infantry  division 
division-base  structure  presents  some  advantages  over  a  brigade-base 
organization.  First,  it  allows  the  effective  Integration  of 
augmentation  into  the  division  structure  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  all  contingencies.  More  importantly  it  al30  permits  the  division 
to  conduct  major  non-maneuver  operations  independent  of  its  brigades' 
operations.  Second,  it  allows  the  division  to  task  organize  to  meet  the 
variety  of  threats  likely  to  be  encountered  simultaneously  in  modern 
counterguerrilla  operations.  Third,  it  allows  the  division  to  mass  its 
assets  thus  enabling  it  to  meet  a  particularly  strong  threat  in  one  area 
and  to  accomplish  more  r'sslons  than  its  size  would  normally  allow. 
Additionally  all  these  advantages  work  synergist ical iy  to  allow  the 
division  to  achieve  the  psychological  advantages  of  moving  quickly  while 
limiting  American  presence.  It  remains  only  to  be  seen  if  the  division 
base  organization  is  viable  for  the  future. 

SECTION  VI;  THE  FUTURE 

Ongoing  international  military  and  political  changes  are  refocusing 
the  Army  on  contingency  operations  at  the  lower  end  of  the  conflict 
spectrum.  The  ongoing  lessening  of  tensions  in  Europe  as  well  as 
unilateral  Soviet  troop  cuts  are  part  of  the  reason  for  this  refocusing. 
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But  a  recognition  that  American  Interests  abroad  are  becoming  less 
Eurocentric  is  the  real  catalyst  for  the  US  Army's  growing  Interest  In 
improving  its  capability  at  the  low  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum.  This 
needs-based  approach  is  accompanied  by  a  growing  interest  within  the 
Army  in  adjusting  its  paradigm  of  war  to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
continual  movement  of  international  violence  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
spectrum." 

In  addition,  the  Army  is  expecting  to  see  futher  reductions  in 
manpower  and  equipment.  Recent  estimates  of  the  possible  impacts  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hol 1 ings  Act  project  as  much  as  a  62,000  man  reduction  in 
Army  strength  as  well  as  a  commensurate  cut  in  operating  and  procurement 
funds  to  be  possible  over  the  next  year.100  Depending  on  the  outcome  of 
the  ongoing  Conventional  Forces-Europe  negotiations,  these  cuts  could 
not  only  continue,  but  go  deeper  over  the  next  several  years.101  As  the 
Army  surveys  the  time  ahead,  it  appears  to  be  opting  for  a  contingency 
response  that  will  accommodate  both  decreased  budgets  and  increased 
employment  of  American  forces  in  LIC  situations. 

Emerging  concepts  of  US  Army  commitment  to  a  low-intensity  conflict 
center  around  a  notional  security  assistance  force  (SAF).  This  force 
was  presented  conceptually  in  the  new  draft  of  FM  100-20.  Its  genesis, 
however,  appears  to  be  in  US  Army  counterinsurgency  doctrine  from  the 
early  1960s.  As  originally  proposed  in  1962,  counterinsurgency  efforts 
by  the  US  Army  would  be  executed  by  “free  world  liaison  and  assistance 
groups"  or  FLAGs.  A  FLAG  was  based  on  a  Special  Forces  Group  reinforced 
with  a  PSY0PS  battalion,  and  civil  affairs,  engineer,  signal,  military 
Intelligence  and  medical  detachments.  Later  in  1962,  an  airborne 


brigade  supported  with  artillery  and  aviation  was  proposed  as  a 
counterguerri ! 1  a  force  and  dubbed  a  "strategic  attack  force"  or  STAF. 

The  FLAG  and  STAF  concepts  were  eventually  united  in  an  operational 
concept  that  called  for  a  FLAG  response  to  Phase  I  and  II  insurgencies 
while  a  STAF  (although  not  necessarily  airborne  but  any  ROAD  brigade) 
would  be  introduced  in  a  Phase  III  Insurgency.  In  the  event,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  put  an  end  to  this  experiment  although  several  tests  of  the  ROAD 
brigade  in  counterinsurgency  were  conducted  and  initial  deployments  to 
Vietnam  were  in  rough  approximation  of  the  FLAF  and  STAF  concepts.102 

The  new  draft  FM  100-20  updates  this  concept  with  the  security 
assistance  force  or  SAF.  The  SAF  augnents  the  security  assistance 
organizations  that  consist  of  all  US  Armed  Forces  organizations  that  are 
permanently  assigned  to  a  US  diplomatic  mission  and  have  security 
assistance  responsibilities.  The  SAF's  mission  is  to  assist  US  security 
assistance  personnel  in  a  host  nation  with  training  and  operational 
advice  and  to  advise  and  assist  host  nation  forces.  It  is  a  composite 
organization  and  when  constituted,  operates  under  a  unified  command  or 
JTF.  This  SAF  concept  has  been  further  developed  in  the  US  Army's 
AlrLand  Battle-Future  study. 

This  study,  which  projects  the  requirements  for  the  US  Army  in 
terms  of  environment,  doctrine  and  structure  in  the  year  2004, 
postulates  "tal lorable"  brigades  that  can  be  rapidly  structured  for 
specific  missions.  Brigades  will  be  required  to  absorb  augmentation 
peculiar  to  the  mission  which  is  likely  to  include  significant  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  assets.  Depending  on  the  situation, 
these  brigades  are  organized  “on  demand"  with  either  a  preponderance  of 
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combat  units  and  small  national  development  (ND>  units  consisting  of 
civil  affairs,  medical,  engineer,  special  forces  and  PSYOPS  elements  or 
a  perponderance  of  national  development  units  and  a  small  combat  element 
(Figures  2  and  3) . 103 

Divisions  will  be  expected  to  task  organize  brigades  to  meet 
specific  mission  requirements.  The  division  headquarters  deploys  with 
the  mission  specific  brigade  to  provide  command  and  control.  The 
division,  in  turn,  coordinates  the  application  of  fires,  airlift, 
intelligence,  local  forces  and  local  government.  A  corps  headquarters 
provides  the  link  to  the  national  command  authorities  through  the 
unified  command's  commander- in-chief  and  ambassador.104 

It  would  appear  from  the  preceding  discussion  in  Section  V, 
Analysis,  that  the  light  infantry  division  with  its  current  division 
base  structure  provides  a  ready-made  organization  for  implementation  of 
both  the  SAF  and  AirLand  Battle-Future  concepts.  The  division-base 
structure  has  the  capability  to  task  organize  its  assigned  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  assets  under  brigade 
headquarters  for  specific  missions.  Additionally,  it  has  the  capability 
to  rapidly  receive  and  incorporate  non-di visional  support. 

SECTION  VII:  CONCLUSION 

The  division-base  structure  of  the  light  infantry  division  appears 
tp  provide  a  significant  congruence  with  the  Army's  doctrine  for 
counterguerrilla  warfare.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  structure's 
capability  for  responding  to  a  wide  variety  of  counterguerri 1  la  warfare 
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requirements  not  only  discretely  but  simultaneously  as  well.  The  Army's 
doctrine  correctly  recognizes  that  the  modern  battlefield,  whether  It  Is 
a  conventional  or  insurgent  one,  will  present  the  American  commander  an 
exceptional  number  of  different  situations.  The  division-base  structure 
seems  to  currently  provide  the  right  mixture  of  unity  of  command  at  the 
planning  and  allocation  level  (division)  and  "tai lorabi 1 ity"  at  the 
executing  level  (brigade)  to  satisfy  the  diverse  requirements  of  modern 
counterguerrilla  warfare.  It  also  appears  that  although  there  are  some 
advantage  to  it,  a  brigade-base  structure  fails  to  provide  the  necessary 
depth  for  executing  current  counterguerrilla  doctrine. 

The  division-base  structure  also  appears  to  have  greater  utility  in 
meeting  future  counterguerrilla  requirements.  As  forecasted,  both  the 
reinforcement  of  forward  deployed  forces  and  contingency  missions  will 
require  brigades  task  organized  "on  the  fly"  for  specific  missions. 

These  task  organized  brigades  are  then  propsed  to  operate  under  division 
control.  The  current  light  infantry  division  division-base  organization 
provides  an  “off  the  shelf"  structure  capable  of  executing  the  emerging 
doctrine. 

Although  adoption  of  a  brigade-base  structure  is  not  totally 
without  merit,  it  will  require  scxne  significant  shifts  in  US  Army 
doctrine  for  counterguerrilla  warfare.  Provision  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  made  for  an  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  light  Infantry  division  to 
accomodate  the  inefficiency  that  accompanies  a  move  from  the  pooling 
concept  used  by  the  division  base.  A  variety  of  brigades  each  designed 
for  a  specific  mission  will  have  to  be  examined,  or  the  flexibility  to 
meet  varying  situations  will  have  to  be  built  into  the  organization  in 
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another  fashion  or  at  another  level  (such  as  at  battalion  level). 
Finally,  a  reexamination  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  missions  now  assigned 
maneuver  brigades  in  counterguerrilla  operations  may  have  to  be 
undertaken  with  an  eye  to  reducing  their  scope  perhaps  by  shifting  some 
to  combat  support  or  combat  service  support  responsibility. 
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